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It 'A PERSPECTI^ ON TEACHER ROLES, MODELS, iwD COilPETENCiES ^ 
. ' A. , Introd^tion ' ^ \ ! * 

1 • '^j^ichiag \3 the process by which one person ' \ 

V \ ^1%^ oth«s achieve knowledge, ^cills, and ^ \ 

'aptitudds.! At least tx^o plirsonsl are alx^ay^ ^ 
i^volved^in teaching, th3 teacher and the 
learner . A good teacher provides guidance 
* • ^ £oT3 "Jt'he learner. This guidance encourages 
, thq i&arner to do things 'that result in de- 
. sired uear^ings -such as the ability to read 
and wrljte. Learning is ah activity of the 
t learnar^ Teaching creates conditi;orts that 

will enraurage and stimulate learning. (1) • 

No^^J^^s 'of this type are at present simplistic and inadequate in d^vl 

f<ill ^f^vireness of the "ramifications inlierent in the training and developme 

^ " • 1 • • ■■ ' ' . • \\ 

the professional teacher* Being involved in education rae^ans not only teachMjg to 



a learner but also being Ware of and interacting xjith other people and cotopoVlents 



o^ th^ learning environment and system. 



School ^^dministr a tors ^ community members, students, parents, and teachers 

represent human dimensions that either seek or are so\ight to participate in the 

*• ^» . 

Interactive democratic process* of building and maintaining local educative syste^ 

Input for teacher training still emanates frofii teacher training -^institutes but has\ 

been expandedNo. field settings x;hich include early pre-service experience^'as 

well as ibservice education." Focus within the training process has moved to 

^conj^petencies^on the' part of students, teachers, and paraprofessionals. .In the 

practice ^^f dealing with contei^t and process or behavlpral^sMlls in the ci^rf iculum, 

new learning resources 'ai^d technology has beeri" •called -for ras well as knowledge 

of change mechanisms and physical plant utilization! ' Ukewlse, to si^port, the . 

local educative system much -mo.rjs atfcentipn paid 'to legislation ^an^" fitiancing of 




programs. 

r 



; 



With these factors in mind the teaching - learning pr_opas^*goes beyond the 
'^'^ / ^ ^.l^pXated act of teaching to include a^^caries of ii>ter-related acts embedded in a 



.^^ complex matrix of behavior or competencies {Ln an accommodative^ learning eijviron- 
ment. To deal more effectively x^ith the child in an acconflrtiodative learning environ 
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qient now demands an accommodative process of teacher preparation. 

The ideas 'presented in this paper, in the author^s judgmaicit, are neither , 
profound nor novel. ^ They ;represent nascent notions of a nebulous gestalt regard-^ 
ing the roles,^ m|dels, and competencies of individuals in a leftyiing environment 
No references or footnotes are needed to attest the fact chat there is a deep 
ax^areness and feeling of need for educators to develop teacher competencies. State 
departments*of educacion as well qs teacher training institutions have begun to 
Identify and spacify competency lists. Tne Bureau of Planning in the Office of 
Higher Education of the Pennsylvania Department of Education has 'tween engaged in 
program perusal in an effort to identify duplication of efforts in the common-^ 
xi/ealth's higher education institutions. TJith the inx^d^tion of teachers on the . 
job malrlcet I project that many federal, state, and local agencies x^ill bring pres- 
sure to bear on teacher traiijjing institutions to avoid such a duplication of effort. 
The '^prizes" at^ardad by funding agencies vtW %o those individuals ^and insti- 
tutions who have developed programs and modules for the 'development of teacher 
competencies. I greatly fear that two limiting concepts are being' nurtured in the 
great race' of irjodulai; -iavelopment for performance -based objectjLves. The^first is... 
learning c opes ^ in smrll packages^ Tlie second is that. . .^a^ C9fopetency based 4)rogrrm 

Is equated only^with progression through learning modules/ \ ^ c ^ 

, / / * . 

Tliere is ::^rely any concern for the social system fa, the educational environ- - 

• ' ' * i ) ' ' » 

ment where ^ teachers and children develop. I^at is neesQea'is a p^rspec^tive.. .a' 

rame-wor:k...r gest-lt. . . that accounts for the role, o/ the school an^ hox; it, as 

social system, support? th^. development o&^'roles, models,, competencies, and 



behaviors, of the teachdr and learner. 



\ 
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Concern and development of a perspective of teacher roles, naoidels, and 
competencias requires careful analysis of alternative sources o^/input and 
resources. I raise the'' following questions, to state a £ev7, irt the process of 
developing these resources and the uTiilization of alternate ^ouTTces of input: " 
(1) Wijat pr6ss comes from fche Pennsylvania State Departmenti of Education; (2) 
What directions are visualized from the university position j t3) Vlhat approaches 

7 ' 1 ■ ■ ' 

to implementation are Iseen from tha school standpoint; /(4> VJhat pre the outcomes 
as seen by the^community ; (5) T'Jhat i)eiie?its escist for children; (5), VJJiat ditection 
and.pr^ss jexists from NSX:\ or A2T3; (7) A^e aspects of the M\i\S - Guidelines and 
Standards appropriate in the development of a perspective; anjJ (C) \s there a 
taxonomy of science teaching competencies? ' * \ , 

Cnce the perspective has been formulated it provides a bas5.s for- the ahalysis 

^ - 1 

and synthesis o,: issues and practiced employed in programs of individualization, 
accoutttgbil:^r, performance oontractins, and ^speci?.lly teacher education., , 



II. SELECTED VISI7?C^1TS 



\ 




■ A. Press from the Pennsyiv^'nia State Departme^^t of Educatipn 
He are livlng^ in an ai'ge -of \"f in^^qcial accountability/' The scrutinizing 

r «• 

eye of the budget watchdog observes planning, design, and implementation pr.':^ctices 
at all levels of oper^.tion .in schools of education.^ Strategies are being develop- 
,\ ed to assess sunply and demand links and patUsrns in teacher education. We have 
' V<ihieved the. ^'critical mass" of teachers on tha available job market: to find that 

\ ^ . 

the supply now exceeds the demand (2), Pressures from people within* end outside 



the process of teacher education^ are c-^sking, . .''now wh*it?*' *The Pennsylvania Depart- 
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ment^qf Education in respbnse to public concern was fcJrced to look at its sanction- 
ing process and approbations, Sec^et^ry of Education, John C* Pittengex, in a x 
letter to Presidents of the higher"* education institutions in rennsylvania wotet 

■■. \ : ■ ■ ■ . ■ 



** 1 



"Because of obvious financial limitations, 
we' must begin to' view all of higher educa- 
tion- -T^ether*'*t:eacher education or, the 
liberal art? ~ in; terms of overall state ^ . 
needs and not just individual irvstitutional. 
aspirations. Tl>is is t^ie only way that we 
can achieve the wisest distribution, of the 
state's financial resources available to 

.higher education* I have concluded that- • 
the best way to accomplish these goals is 
to differentiate betx7a^n those programs" 
which must be maintained or developed ,to 
serve the overall ^needs of the Common- . 
wealth and those that would inflate the 
existing over-supply of graduates in ^par- 
ticular fields. At the same time we must\ 
be cognizant of student interest and de- * 
maod." . ' 



Eac^osures v/ith the letter state: * ' 

Because of the present numbers of teachers . 
being produce^d by Pennsylvania institutions, 
both public and private, and general supply 
and demand, estimates, no further expansion* 
of teacher education programs ?t under§ra(^- 
"^^^^^ graduate levels \rLll be approved 



If 

r 



-^'ithout adequ&te justification in terms of - 

regional or Commonwealth need." ^ 

I'Jhile some^ight say that this focus is limiting, th* fact is that it is a 

role response by state officials coordinating and ^promoting renewed 'efforts in 

teacher education. Statements of j^s type delimit operating parameters for 

goal estalishment by Pennsyl-mia educators, fle:cibility, improvement of the 

quality of teething, prrticipation throughout the educational system, improvemen 



of administration and management, access to equal educational opportunity, ^nd 
imagination in spending the limited education dollar productively. - *^ . 

There is no doubt that th^*University of Pittsburgh is inextricably /bound 
with the Comihonwealth of Pennsylvania in its education of the sta^e ci^zenry.. 
As the University fails in achieving the aforementioned ^oals the budget watchdo 
will surely choose to "reorder priorities" and "strilra boldly' in new direction" 
rather than fund continuing" failure (3) . ^ 
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Uith did notioas of ■ jJinr.ncial ,3;iopor cccounLrbilicy, cer ui.:ica;:lon, and 
program s^pproval opara 1:1113 T.s specific onvironmsntal f^^ccors, the new. br<^ed of 
involved fnter-institution:?! ( school-community-uij^jmrsity) educator will be 
different. .A University departU3nt ^hat doo^ not^tespond to thi-s environmental 
press vill not; survive. The support system has been delimited and flexibility 



to respond, ^hansV, and devdlop will* determine survival. 

In April, Iby, and June. of 1973, educators, from Pennsylvania' s 03 higher*' 
education' inc/titutions wei; in Loch Haven, Pennsylvania to define leadership teams 
and develop k reduced list of competencies. This list, which was to come from 
over 10,000 TStPtements oc comoeuancy submitted by each inscitution, ucs to serve 
as a 3uide /for progrrm development in schools of ^ education. ^This list or guide 
to program^development would evencually lead to imptoved minimum standards and 
certification priorities for the profession. Ic-becrme ^ident^to the author 
that there was ^no clear agreement re uo x/a'at should comprise the list. 
\ Arguitiento pro and coa to com^eceacy based ceacher education were given thtrt 

mirrored sentiments alr-iiady e::pressed by proponents and critics in the literature. 
After much argumentation the par c'icipants, (group leaders clnd co-leaders) united . 
, under the mandr?te of time press to define parameters ^or the final culling of 
the generic f^otn specialized competency statements. In June of 1973 an ^^-^ction" 
worlcsho^P fo'r over 350 particip'ancs irns initiated \7ith addresses by Jerome Ziegler, 
Pennsylvania Commissioner for higher educcition, and lO^rl liassanari, Director of 
the American^issociation of Colle-^s for Teaeher Education's Performance-Based 
Teacher 'Zdacation Project.' Grpups'of 10 to 15 members were then established and 
charged with th(3 responsibility o\ reducing their list of appro2:imately 250 state- 
ments to c core of "gcinferic'^ statements as deterrained by salecdion criteria 
established'^at a second Lock H-^ven conference in Uay. C*^s group reliability 
X7as determined \7ith thfe Cinal result being r reduction from -approximately ^:,000 
to 403 statements o : gef^orp.c competency.. Thi||u'gh the efforts' of a 12 committee 
^ ,inerab^rship of group leaders, . of \iliich the author was a member, the 403 statements 



were reduced further, after much 4ieated discussion, to a final' number of jSor ' 
generic statements. The s'tatcments vere then published es an interim inventory(4)-. 

*n\lQ fnterim irivenjbory is designed to, be a research and development instru- ^ 
ment. It dictates neither certification nor minimum standards for pre and in- 
service teachers in Pennsylvania. In my mind it ic intended Ho reduce the ^S^p'' 
in teaser educatibn programs and implicitly counter che charge of Harry S. Broudy 
that in Performance -Based Teacher ilducation the performance unit (here stated as 
a generic con^etency) ^is a matter of indifference, tha t ^is tcTsay, the^umber 
and charadteristics of the pferformahce units vary from one program to andther^ 
I'Jhile the generic ^tatements in the Interim Inventory rdi^resent a- synthesis it 
ih no way was intended to Urait individual thrust and direction^ijetting in each 
of the G3 higher educaj^ion institutions in^ Pennsylvania. In fact, the generic 
statements represent a produce of the first of a five sta'^e orocess in Pennsyl- 
vajiia's Competency-Based Tar.cher jaucacidn Program. Stsace one includes corriinuing 
competency definitiqn in Generic and specialized' form. stage ^ involves continu- 
ing program design with stage three emphasizing .continuing program development. 
Stage .four places emphauSis en the des£:>n of competency assessment. Stage five 
results in the expHcation and implementation of a program approval process for 
institutional endorsement as competency based by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. Projected estimates of the entire five stage' process range from five 
to eight years. Ibny of ^ the -^eac presented 'to fehi's point "are^ specific, to the 
Pennsylvania CBT3 mp^aament and .generalizations are not implied ^to all of teacher 

education*. * ' . ^ 

-* ' ^ 

B^. Direction as seen from the University Dj^partment's position 
Tv7o major departmental missions 3::ist for our faculty in elei^entary education 
at the University of Pittsburgh. ITie fir^t is to individualize the education of 
hew teachers' /for a changing society. Tne second is to Ibtudy knd research elemen- 
tary .school environments, the CQtZ approach to teacher education, a^d alfernatives 
to inservicfe education of school personnel. 
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Both are designed to, directly provide and develop betLer elementary prosrams for 
children In this resion of the CommonuGalth of Pennsylvania. Hested ^/ichin the?re 
, stated missions are basic assumptions tha'z musu also be .made. ajq)licit.' Doing so 
provides a conceptual bridge between goal and praCftice. It' 5^9 important that the ^ 
Pennsjflvania .Department of Education, Vunding /.gencifes, school districts, faculty 
propsective ^students, and communic^La. aunre^of these assumptions that guide 
daily oper^^tiori of the several elementary programs in the department. 1 < 
Assumptions related >to le.-Ynin^ ' , ^ . • 

^-CJ. 

Learning is ^ highly individualised process characterized by -::he interaction 
'of humans uith difTering cap.^lijies and within many , environments, Self-awarenes 



and, svprvival are principle motivational soiirces of most learaing exoeriences. 

< ^ ' : 

datteirs of feeding, . attitude, belie: and persona'l convictrloiis^are legitimate 

/ ' ^^^^^ ^ 

|^ipn.s:^Qns of learning xThich should be manifest in the child's school -^^xperlem: 

Styles of leairuing can*be Identified co thQ extent that procedures, resources^ 

^nd processes can be dif ferenti^^ted to insiire success by ^llrarners. 

/As^jj^lpns relate d_^o program , ^ 

Programs children and cerxhers" should exeraplifydie"^oade^ range of 

human ex^riepce. Cultural diversity, justice, and responsibility sliould be ex- 

plore^T^neach community. The means by t/hi'ch children and t<2achers exper/ence' 

the program contributes significantly to -the outcomes. , 

A s sump t i 6n rej. a ted AO^ JJi^X^^ jlg^ieJi^PI^^JlL^ " - 

The adult staff should^ perceive themselve^s and others actyCe part^icipants 

^n the learning processes. ^Irftenqive interactive' processes among adults in the 

school can prev^.il and contribute posijiiv^ely to the learning 'processes with 

children. Decision-making preroga.ives can be decentralized iso include :^hose \Aio 

have direct responsibility for the implementation. of program \;ith children^ 

Being ^^nd becoming informed contributes to che development of adcjquate persons. 
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Tile quality o.C <}ocislon-lna!lin3^ is iariuencorl jy riany fac;:orG iacludin^ the iia':ure 

* --J 

of inforipacion Jield by chC onr Llcioanus cad whe Gubs:nnc3 o: in;:erpersoaal processes. 

As_sunipti on relacgd to cojnmuairy \ ' ^ 

. ' ' . - ' ' ' J. 

A pr^rity quesc should be promo :pj. r,mon2 che nmny represen-r ::ive groups vjith- 

in and xjidiouc the school allov? the oa^ecicipaats tor become involved vich 'c\\e 

sl3nifl^anc issues of the elementary school. Children, Ceacherc, parents, adminl- 

straiior/s, other staff, univejrsicy studen-G .and faculty and Gi^ni.ic^n:; coRununlty 

('■•.- ^ ■ . . . - ■ • ' . 

a^erttids 'chould be considered in L^ny cctal Qhan^e process. . * 

/ • ' - ' ' ^ . * 

?ro3rr.ms -currently e^cis jin^ in the Jep<ir iiment of j]lemea.:rry \"ducation are 

^ ' V . > . . ' 

"^rrly ChildliOod \]fkicacioiT , pre-service bloc!:, studen. cerchin^, Lostvir of 'Hducn '-ioa, 

llascer of x^rns irt- Ter.chinQ (Incera Prp^r^.in) , roSu-lIrsLer * s .■?ro3ram c©r clinical 

Zr.culcy in Taccoer^CeiViiers, llemeiicrry ?rincipp.l3hip, and '^oc^orcite. .Lpch pro- 

^rcm and 'thj^' support; Ge:cin3 in ?7hich i;; operates, con^zinually strives to achieve 

and implemfen-; che foreme itioaed rssumptions. .Periodic projrara ossessment by the 

VennsylV^inir '/eparcment *of ^duca-ion i^ uhe current route by \7hich the Oepartment ^ 

attain§n5^7irrB-lJL_nro|^vaiTi aoprov/^.l. Ic is impor ccr'nt:, that ^-^'culty recognize the need ' 

foi^ periodic revieu of ■ench'^rojraRil^^ objectives ^and should convene/in opeti forum 

for full discussion of Lud^e^, nerso/riiel, aQ^^proqirmt^>«pxiot^^ 

Basic resources* in- ::erra5 of peil^oanel and money are cli'^hneled/ into on-£ind-o: 

campus e::perienaes . 3epar<:raenj of illejn^ncary kljicacion hac^be^n invtted by 

schools in the mecropolitan Pittsbur:;;h districts for* form a Clinical 'ilducation ^ 

ITeiiuorh for the purpose* of raTormulacing school ^:cperience5 \7ith teachers, chil.d- 

ren, prfrencs, ' coromunicy, and admiaisiir^tioa. '\\: citaes invi'tacioLTiy are vrejected* 

Ai: times invitr:ions co university ^frc*uli;y "nd scudenjis nre c-^lcen back! 't times 

invitations are rccep^ed bu: the discric: ryc'zs in poor faivh. and (Sffor!:. Fortuh- 

ately these are the e:cceptions r;ither than the^rule. Each member of the ^n'ex7- 

educational coalition should advocAte active participation by all in plann^ing, . 

devfltlopins,-* and evaluating programs, in each elementary schoQj.. 
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priorities tff the newly developed Teather Center iieCx«)rU should rr»1ate to th6 

■ • ' ^ ■ : * 

•promotion of the highest quality e:qperiences with each child in the- school, home, 
and the community. Imasinative pre and inaervice teacher'education in the'eity, 
suburbs, and rural areas should characterize the netvorU operation. Research 
thVough directed observation, recorded data, selected feedback^ and cantrolledl- • 
'development and implementation o: materials are considered -in jJeveiojJinc a coopre- . . 
hensive evaluation system. Tej?.cher edVication, pre and inserAce, undergraduate 

^ through doctoral study is the main vehicle currently used by faculty iq rebuilding 
* the Elementary Education Department. The Teacher Senter network best utilizes - 
resources and provides maximum .Cleld e3q)eriende capability for all university 
students junior level through' advanced sraduate study " Unfortunately at times, 

, this is forgotten and the 'politician participant'' feels that a little time in 
many schools is the only thing needed to create favorable impressions that "some- 
one cares.- In my .mind this attitude is frivolous,., dissipating,- and contrary to 
the notion that die best ''politics" means doirig a thorough and- conscientious job 
many hours a week, ' - ^ . ^ , 

^ ' • ' ■ • ."^ ' « * 

„ . C. Approach to Implementation as seen from the School stan^pgint ' " ' ' 

That schobls e::ist^ is in fact related to the rationale that^ society's " 

. tution, called the school, provides the child with Icnovrledge', sldlls and ''eKpepts ' . 

in disciplines, to develop his competence in adapting to life's situabions. ^ 

— - . ' '- . 

People- in society arejiow taking' a ha^d lo6lc at teachers and program^ .in schools. . 

, '7' ■ \ • . - ^ - "'f ! • ' 

Parent and Community groiips are raore v^ca; and In greater attendance at' school'.- '* ' 

•and board- meetings. Just as the uriiveMl^has responded to the accbuntabllity 

c£-*he State Department^ of Education, scVols a"?^ responding to evaluative juds^^ 

- meats passed on them by groups )le.nanding "vested interests. THie school' response 
that typically, arises is 'jjliere can.j/e obtain additional-'resources and asei- 

..,,8t*ance?'^ The university or colle'^e of teacher eAicatton Is ustwlly in /.position 
Co deliver such assistance and r'esourcbs.- 
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Many 8ch<5\^ls choose to, have « student teachers, and their reasons vary bett/een 
extremes of having another ''underlins"'" In the room to providing additional experi- 
ences for children. The present notion of a "Teacher Center" or'^clinical educa- 

♦ « 

tion netX7ork school" enbodies a deep concern for program development for children, 
staff development for teachers, and from these, improved envlroomerifes for teaching 
and learning,. It should be| a goal that in the center as teachers create learning 
environments, they use^and develop skills and. techniques appropriate for dealing 
vTith the dynamics of groups as veil as the competencies which promote individual- 
izing of learning. These skills, tecfeniques, and considerations focus on. the 
following elements: .'. ' • • 

(1) Group processes and pattern, groupings of children, 

(2) J communi.cati6n and decisionJfocing, . 

(3>* roles within the classroo^jT^ , ^ . " 

(A) the organization of learning laboratories, , * ' ^ 

- ^- iX. promotion of self -appraisal practices, 

■***a»«<6)' the physical environment of the class, and^ • 

(7) the social and emotional climate in the classroom 



The oi?ganization and development of Reading, Matheraaticr, Social Studies, ' 
Science, and Language Arts^rograms In the elementary school respresents ofle-^i- 
-menslon of professional study essential if teachers are to participata in. the 
decision malcing process of the school. Program development involves tHe' examin- 
ation Qf teaching methods, materials, ^trhcture, competencies and designs by . 
vrftich these areas and processes may.be evaluated. Selected eleme«s in program 
development are identjlfied as: ' 

- (1) techniques, methods, and pt;inciples of teaching, ' ■ 

(2) establishing ndxus between theories of learning and tea 
. K^) curricular structures, t 
(4) , instructional design^ and concept developmen't, 

cr|ating problem solving conditions, and 
(-6) evaluative strategies. 

* 
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As teachers become Tuore active participants in the development of programs ^ 
and processes within tl^e schools, appropriate training e:cperiences should be plan- 
ned for the purpose of promoting their awareness and con^jetencjr in the |irea*s under 
consideration. The relationships bettreen this training and the irtstitutional 
changes xjhich grow out of these prpcefises need to be examined. Pro9esses of plan- 
ning, implementing, and evaluating are representative of the con5)etenciea- used by 
teachers and- administrators as they consider changes in the total, school environ- 
ment. Therefore, the phenomena of ii^kitutional change are studied by the staff 
, as they experience those processes designed to promote "cfiaijge, of whicb program 

development is one, in the schools. Tlie nature of inservice is expanded within 
.this rationale to include the ^'i:pllox.7ing elements: ' ' ' ' 

(1) change strategies vriLthin the ^school, ' ' ^-^--^ 

^ (2X school and personal philosophy, 

♦ , , (3) the teapher as leaipner, . " 

(4) idejitrification and use of consultative^ resources, c 

(5) models for the evaluation of training 'activities, and 

(6) planning of long and short range exi5erie?ices • 

The concerns with staff development transcend. the barriers established by 
pre and. inservice trends and practices. Within a teather (and learner) center 
-activities usually designated as pre^prvice may be inservice for some practicing 
teachers. The preservlce through Inservice efforts now blend into a continuum 
with aforemention'ed elements, in program and staff development as the areas of 
^ focus prescribed for or selected by "certifieil^' and "pre -certified" personnel. " 
, In the clinical education netiTOrk Teacher Center much 'more than "interaction'" 
» i- suppose the terra "transactionV might be- used to signify the "give and 
take" or "negotiations" that talce piace beWen* and within school and university 
' personnel. T vrf.ll use the word transaction to connote "political" negotiations 
, involving trades or exchange of time, efforts, "resources, ^nd personnel. Inter- 
action ^rill connote subtle and overt, " non-polltlcal "niceties'' used' in communi- 
cation vjith colleague.e and children. 
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^ I' make this distinction because "^'transaction" occupies a non-subordinate, ,!a non- ' 
subj&gate, position -x/ith respect to interaction, Jjoth transaction and inter- 
rfction'iiaply. sharing and building. In a viable '^te^ching- learning" center both 

^ , for the benefit of all participants. The follovTlng recommendations identify 

specific elements and personnel practices in transaction endeavors: 

^ Identify university liaison personnel willinor to , work in a -school 

' 'Teacher Center/* 

J,:, 4 (2) Identify school personnel^ wljjlng to work xdlth pre-servlc^ * 

f'^'^ personnel. * • 

\ , . Establish credit and cash banlcs x-rithin the School district. 

/ yl nevelop a professional library in the school building. , 

(5) Condi:^ct inservice workshops. > • \. 

(6) Work with ''resident'' teachers offering methods courses tc 
student teachers. \ I 
Establish a "site committee" composed of teachers, coominityj 
parents,* and students. 

KO) Use school facilities for school -university training. 
<9) Pay, Master deg^cee ' interns l)alf of a beginning teachet/s salary 
and full teacher benefits. / 

(10) Allow special admittance of resident faculty in the Teachet r 
* Center to a Master degree program. ' / / 

(11) Develop participation of communit^p,, university, arid/ school 

' ^ , faculty in both university and school policy. // \ ^ 

• \ (^2) 2nter Into consort i^l agreements xdith other teachefr training 

institutions. . ^ 

(13) Wprk with local and regional professional education o^ganizatfdns* 

^ ' ' ' ' ' . ^ ' ^ • ' ' . 

D. Outcomes as seen by the Community > / / ^ 

child acts^ in several environments, his grox^h and development reflect 
these ejcperiences. Simultaneously, the institutions are affected, by these inter- 
^ ^ actions and transactions^ Teachers and parents v^o are' alert to the nature of 
. ' these Respective instltutioti^, ' the dynamics of their interactions, transactions • 
^ occurri,ng, and the influence of selected institutional , elements on them use skills 
and background information itThich est tend* beyond nasceat , not ions of teaching and 
^leaml^g competencies. The home school -community relationship) e^dsts because of ^ 
physical placedlent .and the fcl£entele. 

Focusing on these rel^itionships brings certain elements Infco view: 

(1) The cultural dimensions of the home, community, and school, ( 

(2) social dynamics of the community, ♦ 

(3) processes -of transition betr^eetf home, school, and community, 

(4) ^ social agencies, and 
O . (5) parenthood. 
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Thes^ perceptions along \d,th formal involvement o£ the school and community 
,aid In the development of a/comraxinity of purpose'' and pride with responsibility 
for accepting the consequences of joing clecisions. This is a basic |:enet of the 
\^ notion of decentralizacLon, an often misunderstood concept, 

' Benefit^' Existing for the Children 

The ultimate goal pf inter-institutional effort rests in lii6roved programs 

\ * / / * / 

a^nd htffiiane ;relationships xdLth children* Although the term ^*^dividualized'' has 

bei^n babied about it is e^q^ressive of . the results sought for in ^ child's learn- 



ing' eicpetiences. * / \^ . 

'/ ' » ^ ' I - 

It is obvious that a discrepancy, « .a dis-e^quilibrium e::ists betv/een what the 

learning environment could provide and ^7hat, in actuality, e:tists in many Schools* 

An adaptive environment provides multiple attainment paths in xdiich, specific a.nd 

subtle differences between individual resultant of differential bacltgrounds are 

realized* Interactions and .transactions are assimilative and accommodative.^ 

In an adaptive \nvironment, the abilities and motivations that each 0hild brings 

to school must be understood in detail Snd educational alternatives provided that 

take into account these talents and gtyle$ of performan<?ei* The e3q)an<Jed notion 

of teacher roles \7ill hopefully enable indi^viduals to operate not in Isolation 

but to ptecipitat^ various resources for us^ in the* development of an adajptiye 

rigorous learning environment folf children. \ i 



III ^ CONSIDSRATIOWS * IN >THm HDUGfxTIOH CF TEAOT^S , OF SCIl^Hci ^ ^ 
A*. "^Press from professional Norganizatlon^ 



.Many individuals in life adopt a firm? on the bandwagon" attitude towards 
techtiiques, slogans, and especially educational ^ritics. Bapdc^ragon efforts us- 
ually falter apd become^non-contlguoui because tWp environmental variable are ^ 

r ' ' '-If 1 - ' 

either underestimated or wrse, not cbn§JLdered. ]!f forts erode to constant con^- 

cem for problem alleviation Ipf \7hatever practiced exist leather (than for iiqjrov- 

Ing and building on those practicea. 
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.Many times the products of a bandwagon effort result to new names for old practices 



rather than xietr concepts and ne\7 pr^ctides. For mai^ Individuals in CBTE movement 
it is the |otmer while for othe-rs i^h<bl<fls "great .promise in the metamorphosis of 
teacher> education* An **early'' recomiliendatipaa vas ina<ie by Alan IL Voellcer .(5) for 
a competency base^d teadijeif preparatiok approach consi^tkng of five major components: 

(1) Independent study questions ' - . ^ 

(2) ^instructional pliclcagesl . , 
"(3) Open. activities laboratory , \ ' . 
^ (4) Peer-group teaching » • 

(5) Increased school involvement # • • 

Of the five items listed above onljl t\7o have achiexfed ^recognition in the 
literature. The notion of instructional ' packages has ba^n derived from program 
packages in science such as S/\?A, SCIS, ESS, ^etc* With'irf CBT3, objectives, are 



stated as con^etenciee; to achieve and activity^ is isolated usually to ,the teacher 



education institution.. TJhat the prospective teacher^^aj^t^e e2q)ected to acdom- 

• ^ " ^ \ \ ^- ^""^'^ \ . \ , 

plish is a set of prescribed, or self-selectkd activities matched with objectives ' ^ 

stated in competc^ncy form. \ ' A " ' 

' The basic notion. thiat fails to roaterial^^^ze is that of a^'tdiole repertoire of . 

teaching mbdels'* nested within a role theory fframe\-7orl:. A tie^pes^^ary precondition 

to this basic, notion is an environment that b<^st allows the irklividual to develop 

competencies reflective of role e:^)ectation in\ the educational\neti7orlc. Inci^ased 

scljaoi Involvement of preservice personnel V7lth\ concommitanjt: ^e^^iands placed on 

preservice training by inservice teachers is noi^ being realized.^ The National 

Science Teachers AssAc-f Atinn meetzlnga display an\ increa3£n8 awareness of the 

CBTB movement.^ Just aa the iJtea of indlvlcluAllza'jfcion caught the Attention of ' 

i educators so hds CBTE^ But as of yet statements df cootoetency for^^science teach- 

ylng aVe elusive or non-existent. There are or could be a very'larg^ nomber of 

' ehem if one (hpfiefully many) individuals were to compile lists of . science teaching 

cotoetei^cy statements. This has neither been nor appWrs to be a central focus 

*of NiSTA. \lie author is unaware •of any official mandafie to identify such a list. 
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format of national 



Since the NSTA membership does contribute to the fqcus and 

meetings. It can be siad thdt as an i^sue it occupies the discussion and thpught 
of teacher educators. The aufcho^ has found the subgroup meetings of the Associ- 
fition for the Education of Teaoiiers inlscience (AETS) mucH indre. foCused and con- 
cerned \d.th the issues of Cor^etencj'^ iJaWd Teacher Education. \ The outlook ' 

expressed by the science educator membership of AETS at^pears tio run from cautious 

/ ' ' ^ ' > \:''' 

optimism to negativlstlc Xioncern about the feasibility of CBTEi Representatives 

of the Yark Univers;Lty T^T Project iii Science -and Mathematics Education 
stated their position as follows: 



''If \7Q could define teaching behavior that demonstrably 
contributed to student achievement then a PBTE Program Would 
be highly desirable. But givQn that there is little' agree- 
* ment and almost no ^cJata as to vhak to teach, hoT*;, tb teaih 
it, or x^hat the needs of students ^and/or society ar,e, in seems 
e^ctremely unlikely 'that an attempt, to design a performanbe 
based teacher education program car^ reflect anytl]ing more than 
the designer's biases and it^ds our feeling that it is daVigerous 
to give T^^t is, in reality, a subjective nrogram a cloalt\of 
* C)bjectivityM6)V ; . * * 
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In a more recent AETS meeting in Detroit, ^Michigan a ''rap sessidn^' among 
25- individuals was held to discuss teacher edUcktion in science. An Abstract of 
that seision./evea^ed .the feeling that the^ prevaVent model of methods Wnd related 
education courses followed by student teaching w^s argtied as. being inelfective. 
Earlier contact with pupils, as part of the concej^t, with st&dent teaching as* a 
culminating experience may be .viewed as a ^future aspect of a^/^xperienceS based 
curriculum. "Teachers in the ^oup would not accept the notio^i that perfWmance 
based curricula would be an ef^tttive model. This may^ave been due to th\ con 
fusipn oyer the meaning of tfie idea.^ Most in the gro^ felt that performan 

barsed teacher' education 'w^as a viable concept and would no doubt, have irjpact 

'J- ^ t ^ \ 

future science teachers^ their certification,* and continui^d professional growth\" • 

' •» , 
While I am 'Sensitive to the possibility^ of overgeneralization I feel that attitudes 

reflected In the above statements, currently persist and affect the momentum d'f 

efforts' in CBtE. , ' ^ 



is 

I 

B. AAAS Guidelines and Standards 

In February of 1969 the American Association for the AdvVnceraent of Science, 
with its Conpission on Science Education published standards and guidelines for 
the preservice science education of elementary school teachers u) ^ The document 
states that the guidelines must be general but^ because of this, \the5r are subject 
to various interpretations. Three years later in summary: of disculBsion (8), the 
problem* is stated that the guidelines lack a unifying philosophy and supports 
contradictory changes. It is this author *s contention that the charge is more 
appropriately^ leveld at competency based teacher education. The ^uideVines and 
standards are reported as failing to do the foXloxvfing: 

U Delineate sufficiently the competencies which /eachers need* 

2. * Ecnourage greater sensitivity, in interpersonal relationships between.' 
teacher and student » / . ' 

A,. ' ^ ^ / 

3. Recognize^the need fdx clinical professot4.'.and methods courses rather » 
w - than the reduction of teacher preparation 'to internships imder master 

teachers. - > ^ 
* 

4» ' Recognize the spe^al prpbletas^f b^inning teachers x^o need opportu- 
nities for success and e:q>erimentaifion. 

I /A . 

% 5. Effect phange in a realistic m^nneV. • , . ' , 

^ • . . - 

To e3q)ect the guidelines and standards to do anything other than the delinea- 
tion of san5>le competencies is unrealistic. As such they represent statements^ de- 
^signed to bradly initiiate an even, broader ''ecological system'* x^th divergent com- 
, ponents connected under the rubric, of "preservice education'' to produce a conver- 
gent focus on competencies • Although the spirit of intent is evident the trans- 
lati^n into statements, competency or otherwise, is limited in scope and depth. 
It ptaces the burden on the reader to design and implement strategies lent direc- 
tion by the standards and guidelines » Team tfeachingj relations with the school 
and^ commurfity, relations with children,, instructional management, continuous learn- 
ing, scientific knowledge and the processes of science, attitudes towards science, 
indtvldualizatfpn, and resources represent ^ the areas of concern in its broad spec- 
Q , tral analysis. 1 ^ , ' 
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In examining the abpve conerns it becomes triviaf^to atten^t to identify compe- 
ttocy statements in the behavioral style and format. It appears to be much more 
appropriate to think of the larger setting in x^ich the incident behaviors occur 
and tlte' roles and role strain that generate these behaViojrs. That' i^ th|M|cus 
'qf .tjais discourse* Tb begin with the statement of competencie^s implies a primary 
concern ov^r '^target^* behaviors vjith implicit and vague distinctions of settings, 
social situations, and p69it:ion set in the background, It is suggested that to 
obtain a more realistic Approach to CBTE one must consider th§ background,' cogni- 
tions, characteristics of^ persons, the persons themselves, and lev^s of role 

V 

definition BEFORE identifying or specifying statements of competenqy,. In this^ 
manner one ^an not oi\ly modify the types and nature of specific statements but 
tr^ate the "big picture" on "gesta^f^ework'* from x-Aiich additive statements 
or objectives can be derive^, " \ I * 



C^. Teaching roles, models, and competencies in perspective. 

Before the auth^r^ begins a discussion of roles and the generation* of 'com- - 
petencles \7itf1in a role theory framework It is important to define tefrnis a^d 



certairv assumptions: 



a^d delimit 



OEFBIITIONS 



Role - 



Competence 



Re latedness 
Factor - 



An operational classification of an individual's behapior^fchat ' 
represents an assume'd complexj of mental and ethical tjraits dls^- 
tinguishec^by quality. ' , I 

The ability to acquire and demons tratse strategies ano skills 
of teaching as vjell as /re^^ated behaviorsT all ,of which are 
^ derived from a role orientation. - .j^- _ ^ 

A value judgment placed on a set of teacher- learner competencies 
as to their being immediate, distant, or of rei^iote consequence 
to one another. • * 



Performance Categories that reflect a quantitative and qualitative measure 
criteria - ' of "behavior, ' s^ ' ' 

•Role categorization or classification implies a functional rather than realistfc 



differentiatiOTVt Tne suml 



fof all 
ih^sin 



roles engaged in, professional or othen/ise, do not 



constitute the total of th^^individual. "^here is' interaction between roles. Furlc- - 
tional differentiations are intended only as a hypothetical construct through which 



analysis, of demands facilitates the determination of curriculum design .for teacher 



preparation. To adequately define each proposed role recfuires a categorization and 
an , ana lysis * of the demands inherent in the situation in uhicl^ the ^individual operates 
Role demands vary with situi^tional factors. Preparation* should reVolve around (1)/ 
specific disciplines, here science, through which principles are available f rom wbich 
operational hypotheses are derived, (2) a range of environments in which preservice 
xperience can be provided, and (3) flexibility,,^ role identification, and various 
c&ltural and situational distinctions. Role demands can be altered by the incumbent. 
Specialization to meet role demands in a preparation^ program is arrived at af tet the 



categorization and analysis of such demands an4 after an evaluation of those demands 

• • * / »"l 

xVhich are deemed valuable Qri the basis of profession.'il judgment. 



- - 2*1 . % 

Role theory appears^to h^ve attained popularity because of its raany^^u^eful^con- 

? ' ' 

notations rather than its specjfrfic denotations. It id not however, a nebulous concept 
. *For^all intent and purpose this perspective of role theoi'y concerns patterns of be- 

havior which are conmon to sets of sociaj. actors, and th& cognitive phin5mena which 
y underlie the patterns. The statements made here by .me (^ubject) with respect to roles 



represent cognitions about teachdrs^ '(a^tors/ob j|cts) in the real world as they re4,ate 

in a social wqy vith collegues and children (tajgets) 

.The characteristics now described i^e^tesenti events bounded in time, consisting * 

of a meaningful action taken by a given '(^ject" person. That statement defines be- 

haviors and they (the bihaviors are active, -volitional, and usually directed towards 

social targets. Statements of teacher corftpetency when; opetationalized should be eval- 

uated in terns of the ''target' behavior. In some the relatedness factor would be high 

"I.e. ^Che consequence of the teacher's behavior can be seen immediately in the actions 

or behavior of the target. Oftentimes the^relatednfess factor is remote i.e. Conse- 

quence of the teacher's behavio^is sean in the target after a long periled of time 
• fi 

* ' I ROLE CHARACTERISTICS , . 



c 



Interacting Agent- 
Instructor- 

InstnWional designer- 

Individual- 
, Social ^teachnQ4o,<^l0t '- 



cares for others,; f^^iving; has faith in others; ^ 
never' gives up; h^ patience; is ''other' oriented; 
facilitate's or directs behavior. 

specifies learning goals; diagnoses the, general stat^ 
of th^ learner; plans* and prescribes for the child oh 
long and shprt te^m basis; assesses progress of the 
learner; motivates learning*, . ' . , 

develcpo ihbtructional ro^ourcjs; .e6tibliGhas a 
learnin3 environment. ' i 



^develops and 'implements group process strategies; 
effects teaming;, promotes professional-political 
action; develops and implements eji^ge strategies' 



i 



v;here appropriate. 



promotes and practices self -^appraisal; self-control; 
self -^direct ion; sel,.f -management ; self-awareness; 'self- 



actualization. 



\ 
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develops an Inquiring attitude , in ojthers; ' effects 
comiTiunication; promotes CQntiiJiuo;L^^r learning; identifies 
problems and ways to solve tht^m. 
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It is not the purpose of this pa{)er to examine the characteristics, discuss the 

\ 

the validity of the selected roles, or ascertain the principle pf categorization used 

by. the author. The roles are Stated x7ith the conviction that th^y wiil^erve a^ a 

"conceptual organize*" for the interweaving pf competencies, phasing qi teaching 

models ^9), support setting considerations, principles of reaction,, and aspects of th 

'chiltjrek and the learning Environment. - . ' ^ < 

D."^ Proposal for a Science Teaching Education Program in Individualization 
(Step-in): Preservice . . \ 

The reader is reminded^of the assumptions made with respect to roles as stated 

previously. It is with these assumptions jzhat the following set of roles is describe 

and made 'operational'* in the generation of com^tency statements. Reference is made. 

to the AAAS standards and guW^lit^ as an additional input: factor considered* in the^ 

generation of competency statements. * - • ' 

I - 

Tqis pi^opos^l and relat-ed role characteristics represent an effort to redefine, 

rerocusV and dey(^lop stfrategles for individualization aimed at improving elementary 

\ . ■ ' ^ ^ . " - \ 

school environments in w,hich science teaching and learning 'take place. The "impvrovin, 



of teaching will be attempted through the ultimate development of teacher competencie 
derived f):om roles. The "improving - of Reaming will come about as a result . of- the 
teacher's awareness of the student' s ^otal participation in<action-based activities \^ 
within the learning environment. 'As teachers, of prospective and practicing teachers,^^ 
we have the responsibility to practice or at least provide experience for/what v/e * 
preach. We must use any, and all resources available to enhance a child's learning ' 
/ |cience< The learning expetiences we provide for teachers must likewise reflecf 

a u^e of any and all r^sdurces available to^enhance the teachers' ''teaching" of 

^ science. The concern is v/ith three variable interactions operating in the classroom. " 

' ^ , ^ \ , ' 

^ Thte first variable is the teacher' ^ competency to promote and maintain individiializeci 

learning experiences with a child. The teacher develops competencies to promote' 

student competencies.^ Teather competencies might range from 'specifying'' learning 

goals to enhance self -development and includes such skills as focusing, modulating 

thinlcing activity, structuring the le^iming environment, inquiring, as well as manage- > 
O \ J % • 

ERJC*°^^^^ ,.^„oT)-^o^ Tb^Xpcond' variable deals with student competencies developed . 



within the learning environnlfent • Jhese competencies aight ranfje anywhere from ccTn- 



ducting an investigation to coping with and solving problems.' The third variable 

deals with the design, development and mana'gement of %he learning environment using 

learning resources for student use. Resources are either commercially 'produced or- 

^.teacher made with irfdividual differences in mind. The learning envirtmment allows 

a child to ass^imilate natural and physipal phenomena through the use of materials 

and ^timulat^s accommodation to new problems and situations. This accommodation 

effe<;tts lo^cal fchinlcing stn&tures formed "by experieyices which in turn develops"^ 

a stabitiiation or 'equilibration point in the development of a particular concept. 

This represents an adaptive model viex^polnt of education where assimilation ,of phen- 

omenH and accommodation Co new situatiops occurs with the greatest ease. Xh^s repre- 
/ / ' , . . ^ ^ ' . 

sents'a translation of Piaget's notion cftc Intellectual development to assumptions 

related to experiences in a learning environment. The vehicle in approaching this I 

model of education ip very much different U:han what has been practiced in the nbt 

too distant past. The adaptive model assumes activeness, as opposed to passivjeness , 

/ * • ' - ' 

on the part of the child. If the role has changed from passive to active learner, 

V' \ ' ' ' . " ' 

the teacher must change his role. In this environment the teacher and student assume 
appropriate and conqjlementary V^^^ around learning and decisit>n making. The roles , 
generated>and subscribed'^ to ate indi vidua lly^r socially oriented. If • a teacher, . 
-assumes the philosophical orientation, his learning environment should reflect ^this 

position • • ' - 

' _. • *• 

i 

It is bbvious that s diocrcpanqy a Mis-equilkbrium exists between what 

the learning environment could provide and wgat, in actuality, exists in many schools, 
to provide for an adaptive education^' system is the gcal for which we should be*^ 
willing to and must asfc penetrating questions. How can a teacher match patterns of 

individual abilities and styles of performance ill certain situations to the method,' 

/ 

substance^ planning of instruction, and development of learning environment? 



1 
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• '^'H<?^7 can instruction be accommodated to the interest, motivation, and reinforc^raerjit 
levels of the Individual^ At the'r^sk of sounding pessimistic my observations about 
bograms,*^ teachihg^ s'tudeuts, and use of the lear^ng environment lead me to the 
|>llowing conclusions: * \ ' ^ 

1. ^Teachers expect 'students to assimilate teadher pre- selected concepts 
presented many times on too abstract a leveU. - 

I ■ ^ f 

Z. Little attention is paid to intellectuai<dev^elopment in terms other 
than that expressed by achievement/ test scores, type of activitjf'"^ 
\ engaged in, or actj^ities cgmpleted. J . ' 

3^ * Teachers expect students- to acdommadate. their thinking ^gtructure only 
on a very low level, rhat is, through *imitat ion. ' ' / 'W! 

4. Communication gattems are developed an^ encouraged bexi/t^en and 
from teachers to atudpnt rather than between student and student. 

'5. Many learning environments contribute to the self -actualization and 
autonomy of the teachersr only. 




curriculum and itjp organizaition^o|,^^njE:ime8 presented represent? 
rustrating exper^nce for' students "4ho feel they must learn 



The 

a frustrating expc „„„ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

everything and fotr teachers who believe they must know everything in 
the curriculum. 



A >The idea Vhat all problems have an ansx^er or can be solved is^a mis- 
. conceptualization frequeritly developed by, teachers and children. 



8.\ A child's contribution to the development of his learning environment 
; is severely limited. 
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survive /jjnr the school gather than to develop student conpetencies 

Individualization is conceived as a on4-to-one process which, if 
perceived -as only being this, is difficult to achieve.. 

Students v;ill initiate their own learninlg only to the extent that 
\ t(?-^chers allow them to and on an "expectation level coincident with 
\ the teacher's. / ^ * ^ ^ 

12. \Many attempts at individualization refleci the philosophy that there 
, \is only one way to individualize. \ 

" \ ^ ' _ \ / /V 

13. A 'misconception, dangerous to attem]|)ts at adapting indivldualizaftion, 
$^ists in that many l}elieve an indll^idualizkd program, commerically 
pi^oduced, is. the only inplit necessary. \ 

14. Many so-called attempts at individualization ^inply replace the teacher 
with the student and do not, attenqjt to change traditional, or uni-^modnl, 
metl^ods^ of learning, 1 x / 




\ 
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15. Many teachers da n5t: allox*; dtudefits err prpvide them with opportunities to 
identify and select al^tarr^'rivss ^or laamins;'. • * ^ • 

16. 4 Expectations , of achj.evement or mastery of objectty^s Is for thef^ laifge part 

set the * t^tacfher and his instructional program. 

17. ^ Diagnosis andWescription are not corisidered'a part of ' the student ''s • 

competencies. \ They come from the' teacher alone to enhance the attain- 
ment .of b^havibrally oriented bontent or academic process ob-jegtiVesv 
Diagonsis an^ prescription are' competencies a*^ student is expected to 
develop by watching the teacher rather than becoming involved in with 
the teacher\ • ' • 



IC. For the most part attempts at indjlvidualization originate with* either the 
teacher or% administrator and usually r^ersult in the edict '.'...thou shalt ^^»''' 
individualize, .-. = withou^^ attention paid to individual tditferences. in ^ 
teacher personalities, knovzledge, and commitment ,* Efforts at developing ' 
strategies of individualization succeed when adequate provision is made * 
f<5r staff develoj^ment and in-service education. 

19. Some^''sp-called ' individualizadon proceeds yhen Jthe^ student has accrued 
. ^ time toWerts for finishing *"prescr45ed=| material a}: a fast rate. . ' 

t • * ^\ • 

20.." Use qf\al^6nt and local community committees for consulting and advising 
, is seen^as frivolous and.lnappropriatfe for the process 'of Individualization 

21. individualization -Is seen ^ a process •separate from' socialization rather 
than developed thr6ugh socialization* . 

22. Evaluation of the strategies for individualization is usually an l.ntem^l 
rather than an internal and exfcci^al process supported by the institution. 

It is obviou^ that the term indlvlduali^jation used quite often in t-Ke liter- 
ature. It is not tjie function of this paper to define the term but^ to impress uppn 
the reader that thd^ process , of individualization (with its many connotatioris) repre- 
sents the focus of t\\e efforts in th^ -role ta_ competency development gq^^p ffit 
teachers arid students. \ ' ** . ^ * 

The support system ^n tdiich the pre-servicg/y^eacher operates i^ importJa^t be- 
caiW It ''supports or nuttures certain behaviors either intended or not /intended 
as the* case may be.^^^-Earl^ 'efforts to control the support system for pre-service 
education resulted "in laboratory schools. With the advent of social m/areness and 

. > • . ■ • - • - \ ' ' 

increased involvement in ^^real world school problems some ed^ucators began to move 
au^ into the schools and nov; ^GS^jmi^oactive roles in program and staff development 



activities. Pre-seryice education fias be^n most *frfquently criticized from. the 
standpoints of Its nature and staging- of ' classroom teaching meth<?dg experiences ♦ 
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When the approach was too heavily oriented towards theory on campus, the teacher 
practitioner waa not pleased, ^^hen the emphasis '^7as strictly on the practical ''how 
to'* strategies in the field, college faculty "devalued' the Program, The current 
trend is tox-zards orchestrating the mix of theory' and practice in public schpol/ 
'teacher centers. Lack of communication between. and among college faculty "and co'-' 
operating teachers along with^igid compartmentalization of math, science, social 
sciences, reading, and child stuliy contributes to repetitive experiences, conflict 
Ing theory, bewildered students, and frustrated cooperating teachers.. Being open 
to valid criticisms, helping pre-service teachers ent^meaningfuVeducational ex- 
periences sooner, exploring the implementation problems associated with the active 
integration of curriculum content areas, and building communicative partnerships 
with classroom teaching teams are essential ingredients in tbe support system. 
Specific pre-service experiences should alT^ow students to: ' 



1. provide -weekly clinical experience where the ^. pre- student teacher can 
observe and assist teachers; \ 

2. explore inquiry, content, unit integration, and logical planning processes 
» ^ with children ajjd cooperating teachers; , y 

. ' 3. disqjufes, plan, test, and assess an array of appVoaches to instruction as ^ 
a member of a team of educators utilizing the f All range; of experience re- 
presented by a team oft educators , ^ - • " 

4. study children, classroom behavior dynamics, and the balance or imbalance 
of the curriculum as .evidenced in a Teacher Center; '^.^ 

"5. acquire a repertoire of specific teaching strategies unique^to reading and 
language arts, scieno^, mathematics, and social studies; 

6. become aware of self, the uniqueness and the identification of teacher roles; 

7. become aware of the minimal generic teaching competencies 'ne.cessary "to the 
individual's successful entry into teaching; 

8. Initiate and maintain. a professional dialogue with peers a^id significant 
supporting faculty on campus an,d in the Teacher Center; 

' 'v ^ 

9^. assume' primary responsibility for creating and maintaining a data base* 
about individual candidacy; and^ • \ - 

10,. develop the ^skills ^with guidance in assessing data of candidacy leading 
to self evaluatioti and the design o£ a professional ^growth pla'n. * 
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. I would lilce to think that consideration of the characteristics and support 
systems operating and influencing pre-service education would represent an ^'environ- 
m^ntal'^ approach more akin to a developmental model as opposed to a "sequential pass- 
, age through hie»rchicdl experiences** ,as evident in a strict asso^ati^onistic ■ 
* model. The problem^for the teacher educator becomes one of how to match the ex^er- 
lences with the support system and characteristics, to 'Optimize the individual's 
learning exjferience. In other "words, what is a possible design and focus for pre- '-- 
service experiences that takes into account the student* 8 needs and professional '''' 
, growth? The following design represents an* organizer for a pre-student* teaching 
methods course that integrates or focuses on different teaching inodels for science 
and social science. The 'design is based on the assumption that an individual must 
feel a need as determine by a discrepancy in his perception or style of iiUplementing 
certain roled» teaching models, and competencies. Generating or reacting to value 



statements represents the first step in the series of adaptive experiences. The 
statements then provide a baseline 'from which comparisons are made^ to either the 
pre-atudent teacher's perception o£ teaching or his me.thod of implementing instructior 
In science. Different situations with different* individuals call for a role ident- 

, •'Ification aqid the implementation of different models of teaching and competencies 

» » ^ < " • 

' derived trom the roles an4*^mOdSls. Discrepancies arise and the level of self-real- 

izatlon th6 greater is the awareness of neeSs* Once the needs ate realized, the pfe- 

^servlde student proceeds to establish leatning goals of immediate or long range 

stature. Limits have been* iDq)osed with respect to the range of roles and models but 

not with competencies. For purposes ot review the roles covered^ in the ''competency 

blocic" experie^e for science (and social science) pre-service methods block kre: 

Individual, instructor, itxstructional designer, interacting agent, transforming agent. 

and sdclal ^'teachnologiat^'. The pre-servlce "pre-student- teach^^ng" course deals 

heavily with the role ot instructor and instructional designer. This is riot to say 

that other roles are not jMtamined it^ls just that the parity agreements with the 

^ . scliopl (teacher center) have resu^lted In a social' system and support setting maxinall: 
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to the development, of these two roles.- It is the author's perception that the inter- 
apting agent, social teachnologlst, and individual roles are better supported while 
the student is ''student teaching. P^ole development is cumulative and differences 
in the formVf unobtrusive measures can already be seen in some students currently 
in this system. The certified teacher's (in-service) status as currently viewed in 

4 

tl\e school provides the framewor!; or support system for the development of the tr^ns- 
forming agent role. Heedless to say difjferent, teacher centers in our owti Clinical 
'Education Ilet^-york^ 'spark different role developments and are themselves at different 
levels of sophistication, i.e. poor to good x/ith respect to program and staff devel- 
opment. It is over a long period of pre-service xn-oer'/i:::: ^e:c;)?,:ieriC'B3 that rol^s- 
anc^ comp3t3ncies -afe dGveloped. . i 

The, pfe-student teacher designs developmental experiences, ^ost of the t^ime 
with the instructprs, aE beginnings intermediate', 'and advanced levels which corre- 
spond roughly to the assimilative, accommodative, and adaptive levels posed in the 
Piagetian paradigm. The last stags is perhaps the most novel with respect to course 

0 , 

outcome. Usually the ^nd result (s) of a course or set of experiences is a product 
or output* asscasment of what a person has achieved v/ith respect jto instructor pre- 



selected gpals. Since the pr'e-student teacher has determined his Q\m needs as vjell 

\ ' ■ 

as long and short term goals and experiences the outcomes of the course hdf^to be 
restructured to accommodate this behavior pet. Another notion to be considered v/as 
that the pre-stiide^titjt^acher might view ths end of the course as a terminal rather 
than a* beginning point in the futher development of roles, models,- and .competencies. 
The' individual is required to Identify the competencies he. 1) has attained Wipd 2) 
would like to attain in the science/social science student teaching methods exper- 
ience. TraLs means that the pre-student teacher V7ill have identified the competencies 
atid roles so as to design the experiences on which he needs to build additional com- 
patencies. Tlie stepwise procedures used in the course (see figure 1) involve the 
student designing a contract for each of the teaching models. The contract itself 



^ ts composed of sfeven essential conponents .stated as follox-rs: 
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Prom tHfe value statemept sheets identify your ieartiing experience objectives 
for adapting the teaching model* ' , / . * \ 

2, Describe how the teaching model objectives stated, above are related to the^\ 
teacher competencies you plan to develop' through short/ long range planning. \ 

3. Identify activities yoa intend to do to develop the competencies under the 
model. 



4. State resources to be used in your learning experience. 

Identify quantitative ani qualitative components of the evaluation process 
for your learning experience objectives.. 



6; 

7. 



Record your long range competency needs. 

Identify associated learner competencies that the model promotes/' 



Experience 
Span 



Roles 



Sequence 



Pre-Student » ^ ^^ » Student Teaching ' 

'* ' " * 

Individual - Social 

' Teachnologist 
Instructional Interacting . Transforming 

Designer * Agent ^ . AgentX ' 

Instructor • ' ' ^ ^ 



Responding to * 
and generating 
value statements 



Discrepancy 
av^i?enes3 in 
perception 
imp lementa t ion . 



Need Awareness 



* Immediate/ long-range 
goal establiyShment 



Developmental activities 
in an. adaptive agrena 
of teacher centers 



Generating process of 
competency attainment 
and needs' for student ^ 
teaching 



^ Q figure !• Developmental sequence of experience for role b^sed competencies at the 
pre-iservice level. : ' 
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Contracts are classified as acceptable or non- acceptable on the basis of completeness 
sin addressing each of the seven points^and just delineation of experiences as deter-, 
mined by the student and instructor. Contracts are then implemented and' evaluation 
of the fulfillment of the C9!{trac^ is made. Throughout the phases of the .experience 
quant itative^and qualitative components .are stressed, finally as a result of con- 
trabtual experiences the student identifies activities' and competencies'^he expectjs 
to develop in the next term of pre-service training v^hi^h is called "student teaching. 
By following such V plan it is the desire of the^ course instructors <to begin shaping 
the social system, type of experiences,) and continuity ^»of training for elementary 
school teachers. Redef inement , continued eva-luation, and further research is needed 
.tt> fully examine this role approach to the development of science teaching competen- 
cies. A real test* of "'adaptability" for pre-service teacher methods instructors 
will come about and hopefully some process of evolution rather than revolution will 
become evident. ' ^ i - 

IV. ^ SUGGESTIONS, .BIPLTCATIONS , AND l^AT COULD BE 

The statetoents made prior to this section were^ necessary and are preliminary to 
what now follows. It is an attempt Xo integrate the notions of roles and competencies 
within the assumptions of a process directed towards the individualization of teacher* 
education In favorable support systems, using the AAAS Guidelines and ^ta^ndards. As 
such, the Standards and Guidelines presented in the preliminary report are not changed 
but use'd within a "competency" and* :environmenf^ frame of reference. The resultant 
effort of this integration is viiat provides the ^'perspective ' alluded to in- the title 
of ^is presentation. ' ; 

Certain letters and numbers will be marked with an asterisk. These items are 
verbatim or modified statements taken from the Standards and Guidelines Preliminary 
Report around which oth^a;;^tatements have been added. The bulk of added statements 
with respect to Instructional management, relationships with children, and team teach- 
ing are derived from preliminary working idrafts of papers that led to the Universit^/^ 
of Pittsburgh's U. S. 6. E. Model for the Training of Elementary School Teachers (10). 
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A. AAAS Standards ' 

The Standards are clearly designed to. establish appropriate conditions with 
respect to teachei* training e?cperiences at the higher education institutiot%|, 
^here the word ''institution assumes this physical ^denotatioil in the Preliminary 
Report it should encompass not only the college or university but also the Teacher 
Centers^ In this sense, the Experience would be part o^ the Clinical Education 
Network and \^ould increase^the opportunity of involvement with adequate facilities 

and materials as v/ell a6 individualized instruction matching the needs of /the 

• if ' - 

pre-service teacher with the environment of the school. Rather than pfovide 

separate facilities, resources for preparing teachers dan be shared, I present 

* one 'strong statement of caution. Schools are stagnanfe^nd hence, are not what 

they shoald be. Parity agreements can be made for t\7o reasons) first, to improve 

the^ program and staff experiences in a school and second, to improve ,the tj^^ining 

experiences of pr^-seryice personnel in the Teacher Center. The ultimate goal 

being th4^ development of improved learning experiences for children in the '^^hooL. 

If the ^ocus on program and staff "development is "poor** to begin with an impacting: 

of qniV6rs,ity students in a ' scho<5t. would be disastrous in sAme cases but "bene- 

ficial. in others. With raspect to full or partial in^acting models I do not 

. ^ 

.support one ot the other for it depends entirely on- the situational parameters 

and participants. If the focus is on pr^-service- training, i.e., places to take 

pre-student and .student teachers-, any over-emphasis on_diis_..si^^nce-oou^ld-and 

usually alienates college or university faculty and cooperating teachers and^ 

. ^ , 'I * . ' , ^ 

administrators in the public school centers. In essence parity agreements C 

* - ' ^ - ' 

need to'be '^balanced'! and conducted v/ith justice for all involved. With these 

»- 

thoughts in mind the standard^ are nov; presented. 

^ • 

■ ' , • * STANDARD I 

The institutions should have at their disposalt - 



a,, laboratory faciMties. which^will apcoranibdate pre-service 
* student activieaes ranging from predetermined professor 
conducted' exercises to student constructed experiments; and, 
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b. science equipment, materials and resources used in well 
equipped elementary schools. 

STAtlDARD II ^ 
\ " * 

Institutions involved in the preparatibn and development of 
teachers should make every effort to allow, for individual / • 

differences amonfe those teachers bjr planning or allowing y 
tox experiences so that they may progress at different rates / 
I and by giving credit in completing minimum program requirement^ 
..lot: competencies acquired before, during and/or after cert if i-/ 
I '""cation. • - / 

k 

AAAS Guidelines / ? 

• ' , , ; f - ' 

-The guidelines represent those dimensional parameters that nurture the devel- 
men^of appropriate competencies. This effort by the author i^not designed 
t^jpcategorize, in' an absolute sense, " statements -bf competencies. 'It is 
designed to provide a framework from which* competency attainment ^od for- 

\; 

mation proceed to develop the ethic of "the 'science' of educating*' iVcon-' 
junction with the ''art of teaching'', an issue that, ueeds to^ be explored in^ 
the C/PBTE framevjork. For sake .of coherency t^e j'eader must integrate the 
•^uidelities- with the role to competeiK^ notion. At this time, assumptions- 
_ are. made to provide additional insight for the reader, • ^ 

*GUIDELINEI: Science experiences for elementary teachers - ROLE: 
should develop those attitudes irr teachers which result in Individual 
improved teaching of Scierica in their claosrooms, a more 
scientific approach to questions which they face in their 
^^^ily live's, and an .interest in sciGjics^rolatad. activities 

ASSUMPTION: Attitudes are developed by each' individual' as 
inquiry and self -appraisal become a patterned mode of behavi(^. 



Ihe teacher will demonstrate confidence in his ability to make reasonable 
inferences by doing so .when presented with empirical data. _ 

I. The teacher will demonstrate and assist children and peers in: 

1. using spfecial method^ and materials in achieving, mastery in 
adaptive thought processes; 

2. J identifying or discovering problems; 

3. desiring problem solution;, ' - 



4,. identifying approach mades to problem solving; « 

5, achieving solution of problems; " • 

6, acquiring curipsity and openness of attitudes and stance; 

7, develop iiig^^^&fective questioning t^ch\ilque; 
8; gathering supporting evidence; 

9. analyzing data; r ' • ' . 

10, drax-Ting inferences aAd generalizations \ \ 

11 • associating new knowledge Td.th ^*old"; ^ ; * ' 

12, analyzing streangths and weaknesses in logic and thought 
processes; ' ^ . * ' 

13. encouraging chiWren to show curiosity and inventiveness in 
Science by helping them to design experiments to answer their 
questions. 'J 

*R When judging the validity, of a statement \diich is presented as fact, the 
teacher xdLll rely on en^irical data and inferences der.ived from evidence 
rather than authoritative pronouncements. 

I. - The teacher will demonstrate anS assist children and peers . in: * 

1. developing effect il^-r habits of Consideration for new ideas and 
^ experiences; 

2. appraising understanding, empathy, and communication; 

3. exploring new conceptual and experimental irealmis. 

*C Given a statement or- circumstance that seemifl inconsistent ^d.th the body o:^ 
science, the teacher will demonstrate hi^ belief in the self-consistency of 
aciemce by^ reserving judgement or attempting to test its validity. 
I. The teacher demonstrates his personal capacity to': 

1. delineate con5>rehenslve grot"7th objedtives; 

2. implement personal dimension inventories; 

3. articulate personal characteristics; 



*Items Indicated thusly a^e verbatim or slightly modified statements taken 
from the Standards and Guidelines 'Prellmlnary-^Report -and designate only ^ 
the sentence or statement trhat follows. ^ ' 
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4, ^nalj^ze values apa attitudes; ' ^ * 

5, seek counsel Wereyer appropriate to personal grovTth; 

6, modify personal/ behavior after interpreting evidence; " 

7, 4ielp children develop a personal appraisal and- renewal 'system, 

*D. The teacher will demonstrate his interest in^ficiencfe' by: activities gu'ch as 
science reading and conducting experieio^nts. ^ ^- ^ 

The teacher x-jill read science related articles and "IdooIcs v?hi£h are 
^ not required as^part of a course, 

• Tlie teacher will plan and conduct experiments on his o\m volition. 



9 



ROLE 

INDIVIDUAL 



INSTRUCTOIR 



"GUIDELINE II: The science experiences 
fou elementary teachers shbuld develop 
competence in the processes used in 
science' as part of systematic, rational 
inquity, ^ ' , 

ASSUMPTION: 'Hie Instructor role focuses on behaviors related tor 
resizing the/uxiique features of the learner and the ^Wtching" 
of learning environment characteristics with these features to . 
build content \and develop process skills. 



A. The teacher jcrrill achieve and demonstrate Jcnowledge of scienc^e 
processes. » <^ * ^ ^ 

i. The teacher will demonstrate and assisf: children and peers in 

developing competence in: 

^1. observing^ and 'mea^ring; 




•2. defining terms operationally when the need a^ioest 



*3. jcellGcting and organizing* data as well as describing the 
/rational for the organization; . ' 

^ 4. rtcognizing problems; - . 

5. , constructing' hyjiotheses, inferences, an<^ generalization; " 

6. interpreting data; , ^ ^ ^ I 

^^7. constructing experimetal tests, of hypotheses, inferenc;es,. ~ 
>and generalizations; ' * 

"8. accepting, rejecting, or nfcdifying a hjrpothesis, inference, 
or generalJ.2ation based* on ne\^ ideas ariplrdescribe the basis 
• of the decision; & 
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^^9t recognizing the need for addi^jtional info mat ion -in' some 

situations by^s^ar^hihg out the information as. designing 

an experiment; \ . 

#y * ' . 

\ ' 

-lO, building, testing, and revising models; ' - 

^"^ll, describing experiments drally or in xi^ritlng with Sufficient 
clarity" to allow for experimental replication. 



. • C0NT3Nt ' ' , • 

Hie teachei^' X'7ill* exhibit a strong^ in-depth, knowledge and compreheasion . 
base in a self-selected science cont'dht area. ^ 
tl. The^ teacher will develop a lcno]C7ledge and comprehension base- for 

children, throu^ esmeriences \d.th: % * ^ 

*1 . measurement; . ^ V . 

classification, categories, and criteria;, ^ , 
compdsition characteristics and the structure of matter;- / 



*2. 

*5. 

S. 
9. 



10. 

/ 

f 

ill. 



12. 



Interactions of -matter; 

C9nversion and conservation of ener^; 

current- socially Velated science issues; 

grqxTtm and reproduction; ^ , , 

* * • ,^ 

evolution and ^anetics; ^ 
||uman development as a function of the" environment ; 
manual skills u^ng invetigative equipment; 
applications of scientific kijewledge and method^; . 



scientific, social, and moral, implicatiory^v 

13. * Identification of objectives and structural aspeqtjs of each<i. 

content or topic area; \ ^ 

14. creatlonism. 



It is the- authw-'s personal judgement that a mare conq)lete description of be- \ 
^ havlors related to inquiry can be found^ in the Handbook on Formative and Summative \ 
Evaluation of Stude nt Learning by Bloom, et.ai; Although the behaviors are desig- \ 
nated as student behaviors thpy represent those that should be dfemonstr^ed also \ 
by the teacher. TJiis' is strongly in^ied in Guideline.il. «i \ 



ae > . •• 

'^GUIDELINE IV: Science experiences should "te selected 
ao as to deve lop a cap acity ,and disposition for contin- 
uous learning -^•Thich the tTeacher should demonstrate by 
habitually engaging in scienc<^ activities ^iilch.xd.11 
provide new.infoinnation and e2q>criences capable of 
affecting existing attitudes, ideas, and teaching. 



ROLE: 

INDIVIDUAL ♦ 



SOCIAL 

TECHNOLOGIST 



ASSUMPTION: Learning' is continuous not only for the child buffer the 
teacher.. Selfsdevelopment, motivation, and empathy are key elements 
to be nourished in the process of continuous learning. 

v4j:; ■ ■ 

The teacher will demonstrate his capacity for a dispostion towards 
continuous learning. , \ , 

I. The tefcher recognizes personal traits affecting his learning 

process and uses tl\ese in^ examining his: . 

^ 1. flexibility of .behavior; ^ 

2. personal strengths and weaknesses,; 

'*3. viewpoints on contemporary scientific issues and th^ 
leaiming process; 



4.^ attitudes toward authority and supervision; 

"5. ability to obtain relevant information on scientific and 
educational issues; 

6. formulation of self -development plan^ to overcomeN.|jniting 
factors; . , 

*7. action to eliminate gaps in his educational background; * - 

8. modification of personal behavior after interpreting evidence 
of performance; « ' 

9. self-acceptance by being attentive and responsive to^ children 
*and peers; 

10. empathy and concern for. children and their educat^^^^ 

11. ol^jectivlty and a!&tic5nality In dealing with each pupdl's \ 
intellectual j personal, and social pro]jiems; - \ 

12. confidence and emotional control in responding to pressures} * 
and problems; ^ 

' . - ' < * 

13. flexibility in personality' by providing for differences to, 
pupil ideas, xrLshes, action, and fepXing; - 

14. degree of uneasiness^ as childirmi mention anti- or social 
behavior; v x ' ' 
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15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 



allcn^ing children to vent and express strong personal 
feelings; . , 

skills for intervention and non- intervention; 

creation of* anxiety producing learhing situations; 

expression of attitudes. ' ^ 

omcte the 



l^e te^icher 'effects strategies to pn 

maihtaining a cheerful positive stance; 



motiva^!i<y of »ISaming 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4, 
5. 

6, 
7. 
8. 

9.' 

10. 
11. 

i2. 



\ 



approaching instruction \7itH appropriate energy and \ 
enthusiasm; \ ^ \ 

'realting prior experiences to new; 

utilizing approoriate vocabulary for pupil background; 

recognizing and accepting chj|ldren's ideas, efforts, and 
contributions ; ^^^"^ ' \ 

encouraging maximum child participation; 

challenging children to search^ for meaning; 

using pupil ejrfSerience aiyl knowle^gej t 

provihding /diverse realistic and relevant-actrlvi 
increase pupil interest; 

encouraging pupil initiated grpup activltyj; 
mainfainitig' reasonable pace for group activities; 
helping each pupil, con5)rehend the motivational concept. 



*GUIDELINS V: T^e institution working cooperatively 
with schools should provide escperlences with 
children and schools stf designed that the teacher 
develops the skills required fo^ effective instruc- 
tional management of the science program,- ' 



INSZRgCTIONAL 
DBSIOJER ' ' 



AS^-lPTION: The teacher provides an outstanding le^arnlng environment 
that is accommodative to the^ needs of 'the learner and overtly ^'matches 
resources .»ln the environment with pupil characteristics and goala. 

The teacher, prior to interaction with the student (pre-active phase), 
•demonstrates bon^etence in. planning resources into the learnings 
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environment, establishing a jihysical learning environment, developing 
strategies for individualization, mailing just curricutar decisions, 
being prepared to diagnose the entering behavior of a child, making 
assessment statements, and specifying learning goals. 
I. The teacher* s ability to^specify learning goals" is evidenced 

by his competence in: ^ * , ^ ' 

\ 

*1« identifying learning objectives appropriate to developing 

^'intellectual or process skilJ^L^nd conce,pJ:s 5,n science; and to 

Z» State learning objectives in terms of student behaviors; 

identify examples *of objectives xrfiich illustrate systematic 
thinldng; ' 

4« interpret learning outcomes in terms of acceptable criteria ^ 
of perfonnabce; 

^ ' • . 

5* jpec^^j^ interrelationships among the various types o*f learn-' 
Ing goals; 

6, translate breed societal aims for schools into relevant learn- 
ing goals; 

♦ * 

'7v communicate le§rning object^ives to pupils, teachers, parents, 
^ * adminstrators, and community; ^ 

8^ assist each pupil tox^ard mastery of personal specification 
. of objectives; 

identify and construct instructional modules or units vrtiich 
contribute to specified lon^tetm goals of science teaching. 

■ " . A • ■ . 

The teacher will demonstrate the organization and maintenance, during 
instruction, of a classroom envlrorunent that: 

V 

'■^1. ^ schedules class time to allox^ for both*groups and individual 
activities designed to accomplish specified objectives; 

demonstrated the introduction of a science activity in such 
a way that "pupils are motivated to conduct investigations; ' 
• and to 

« / ^ ' 

"3. create, an atmosph^rfe in which children participate freely 
in plannftig, --carrying out, and interpreting results of ' 
investigations; ^ . - ^ 

•^4, use questions to assist children in conducting an investi- 
gation X'^ithout telling them what to do or giving ax^ay the 
e5q)ected results; , ^ . 



^ '^5* arrange instructional resources in the classroom to maximize 
pupil interaction with the materials;. ' ' ' 

*6« locate and use instructional resources available ^n the ' 
schrtol and community; ^ * , 

'^7« list sources of science materials other than local ones;'** 

^ ' create a threat-free atmosphere; ^ ^ • 

-^9.^ establish a system for pupil delf-<Jirection; 

10- provide multi -activity centers of.high interest level;- 

11. stimulate free expression of ideas; 

12. proy^.de for an efficient flow of and orientation to nex<r/; 
media and procedure; ^ ^ * 

13. *pi;ovide a physically safe, healthy, and enjoyable environment; 

14. establish a pattern 6f consistent consideration for individual 
rights; 

15. prcrvide the appropriate mood to reinforce quiet or active 
experiences; 

16. maximize pupil Recess and the resolution of human and goal 
cortElict; - * 

17. manage orderly Individual, and group procese^es; 

18. provide appropriate procedures for pupil feedback about the 
environment. , ' 

o ■ , , - ^ . . ^ 

The^ysfcher will demonstrate the ability to select and lise^a variety of 

learnl^ strategies appropria^te to various learning requirements by: 

^1. * matching appropriately materials, media, and activities to 
objectives for science Instruction; 

*2. identifying ^instructional materials and learning activities 
for different leamerHnterests arid capabilities; ' 

3. translating educational objectives Into pupil, objectives; 

prep'aring evaluative measures" ^f pupil , progress tox^ard 
objectives; ' \ ^ ^ 

. 5.* applying kno^^rledge of child develomen^ to currlcular deci- < 
slogs; ^ ' • ; 5^- 

% . 

^ 6. specifying objectives of fjhe learning task In terms of pupil 
behavior; > » ^ ^ 
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7. diagno/rfjig each piipil's characteristics as a learner in 
rel^^iion to that' task; 

0 

8, organizing oneself as teacher guide to support learner in- 
volvement; 

*9, modifying planned strategies as result of unexpected pupil 
performance; 

i 

10. insuring progress toward inastery by each pupil at an appro- 
priate rate; 

, 11, providing opportunities for active involvement for every 
• pupil; 

12» platijiing for pupil evaluation of quality and quantity of 
learning. experiences ; 

*13, directing individual pupils to sources of Information in 
conducting investigations not of interest to the entire 
class. *r 



The teacher will denoolistrate the use of various individual and group 



assesfemenE^ investigations to determine whether specified objectives 

have been met. This would be evidenced by the: \, 

*1* selection, or construction, and administration of as^esatfent 
items requiring pupils tio use concepts- in nctjf ^contents and- • 
inquiry sldl Is in ne^-7 problem situations;!^ ) 

' 2. utilization of evaluative data to retain or modidfy objective 

3. preparation' to clarify objectives and evaltiation procedures 



•wlthv pupils; 



-4. distinguishing between acceptable and uijacceptable responses 
^to assessment items in science; 

*5, use of'^various assessment devices to determlneMrhe 'degree to 
• ' which pupils possess necessary prerequisites' for. a learning 
tagk; . ^ ^ 

6. recording ,.pf data to establish a relevant data banic of pupil 
^ performance; 

testing of instructional hypotheses find Qvalitating results* 

*8, use of results in planning subsequent learning activities; 

•*9% description of results of evaluations^ to pupils and parents 
so that it is clear whether the pupif is or is not iq^king 
reasonable prqgreoa in oclenra- 



The teacher will construct a sequence .of learniug activities on the 

basis of long-range objectives and knowledge of prior pupil performance. 

The basic con5>etencies reflect' th^ .following ingredients: 

*1. select or construct altematl^ve learning activities when pupils , 
demonstrate that they have a^ieved the objective of a -science 
activity prior 'to its being- carried oijft 'and when prior instruction 
has been unsuccessful; ' 

**2, construct appropriate and significant science activities for pupils 
\Ai6ae lack of achievement indicates -that they are not ready to 
continue with the rest of th^ class (Note: This asstimes a norm- 
referenced a^ opposed to a criterion-referenced support system .of 
.evaluation) ; 

*3* identify a learning sequence appropriate to the • development of 
skills and attitudes which may emerge over a long (sit least two- 
month)' time intGr\'aI: 

^'4. identify the information and conceptual knowledge prerequisite 

for specific- science principles, laws, and theories and mal^^ 

reasonable inferences -that these prerequisites exist- before 
attecEpting Instruction dependent on them. 



^GUIDELINE VI: The institution should insure that the^ 
teacher possesses skills required for effective human 
relations with children in tha classroom by carefully 
screening candidates for the teacher education program 
and/or providing experiences In vjhich students develop 
the required behaviors. 



ROLE': 

INTERACTING 
AGENT 

INSTRUCTOR 
SOCIAL 
TECHNOLOGIST 



ASSUMPTIONS: Teacher roles and competencies are developed relative 
to student roles ahd competencies In' a supportive enviromnent. ^ 

Th§ teacher xecognizes the importance of Individual children. 

The teacher will demonstrate the ability to^accept pupils as 

individuals by resporlding to manifestations of individual 

*». 

differences in' a controlled manner, and by: 

1. communicating effectively with individuals through oral, 
wit ten, and behavioral processes; ' , 

2. stimulating pupil participation as airesult of communicative 
style; ' . , 

3, listening to pupil questions and reacting effectively .in 
dialogue; • ' 

4, minimizing dlgresilive influences; ^ 

. - 42 - •.. • ^ . ~ 



. 5. 

*7.; 



8. 

9. 
10. 

11." 
*12. 

*13. 
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helping each child to develop many aspects^of his intellectual/ 
social 9 and emotional^ being; 

remaining relaxed with a calm demeanor in the presence of 
pupjLls \<jho are creative, ask probing questions, and present 
challenging ideas in science; ' 

exhibiting patience \9±th the pupil v;ho has poor manipulative * 
skills in handling equipment or ^o is sloxcr in acquiring 
process skills l^y •giving wrds of encouragement or defending 
required performance ^^.en the child shows evidence of extreme 
frustration; 

treating causes of deviant pupil behavior rather than the 
behavior; 

establishing individual r|.^ts and obligation amon^ peers; 

/' ^\ . ' 

involving pupils in s^lf control patterns; 

^ — -'^ - .J \ 

•minimizing pupil ^£n^:imldat Ion, or embarrassment; 

empathizing with siiidents having personal problems by modifying 
- requirements for tnat individual^ * - 

ein)athizing and atit)reciating children of divergent backgrounds 

^^[tsby listening at^itoti^ io axih rationally exam- 
ining thecojiESEfefetst^^^B^^ rural, urban, subur- 
-ban7 "aitffnfore ign/ 



n4. 



' culttireSr*''^:^ 



/ 



*15. 



demonstrating control over expres s ions ' o f ^att itudSS, feelings , / 
and emotional reactionsX^s- shown by voice- quality or facial . 
and body gestures when responding to 'Children's statements 
or questions about science; • , " 

Remonstrating 'the ability to analyze reasons for unacceptabl^fe 
social behavior on the paif^f the pupil by inferring causality 
after viewing a real or s^jjnualted incident* ' Testing the plau-?''. 
sibillty-of the inference by examining permanent records / 
(r.eal or simulated) and discussing the incideixt with a profes- 
sional cotmse 



*16. 



*17. 



demonstrating faith in the ability of children to make cobtri- 
butidii hy encouraging pupils to suggest answers to questions 
asked by other pupils; 

assisting children in developing eiH)athy for and a willingness 
to bi^lp their peers by suggesting ways that they may assist 
pjthe'rs 03^ by suggesting understandable reasons why a child 
may fiaVe ^1>ehaved In an undesirable manner;^ 



The teacher shm/s ^fconf idence and flexibility in relatlons--wlth 'chlt^eni 
•^I* The teapher trill /Jemonstrate confidence and flexibility by: 



/ 



*1. making /reasonable alterations in teaching procedures iruthe 
face of unescpected events; 

■ 43 ■ ' - 
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^*^2, failing to display frustration or embarrassment in the face 
of questions that he cannot ansx-jer; 

*3. ' his calm Semeanor in the face of ambiguity and unpredictable 
events xdiich occur during the course of a science investi- 
. gation; 

• 4. allowing children to vent and express Strong feelings;* 

5. displaying skills for constructive intervention; 

relinquishing traditional controls in the interest of letting 
individual children and small groups work independently •in * 
science; ' ^ 

*7. assisting children in making plans for a science activity 
^wiiihout making the decision; 

8, 'assisting, the child immedlrately by examples^ questions, 

prompting^ hypothesizing, clarifying, organizing data, and 
summarizing progress in the, investigation; , 

9. orienting pupils to schedules for the learning plans, to any 
^ new materials or media they be using and to any guide - 

1^ lines, they x^Ul be following; 



r 



^10. assisting pjjpils in the^conduct and interpretation of results 
from an' iwestigation without? telling- them vjhat must*. be done 
or ^That conclusions are reasonable^' 

11. providing, for those pupils who coiq)lete learning tasks 

witliout difficulty, alternate activities such as spontaneous 
fun things. using mechanlbal, artistic, musical, and spatial- 
interests. ^ * 



^GUIDELINE VII: Experience x^ith children and schools s ROL: 
should be selected io as to develop. a sensitivity to- 
ward, an^ an at:preciation for, the, school and community 
and for individuals in tfie community Including those 
x-Those ideas are different from his ox^n. 



MTEPJiCTING 
AGENT. - 

TRANSFORMING 
' AGENT 

SOCIAL 

X)3i'!.C}IWOLOGI3T 



ASSUMPTlbN: The teacher develops cotnmunity involvement beacuse the 
school operates within this '^community environment.^' That involvement 
goes^beyoijd just informing the community and includes the community 
partyicipants in the making of valued educational decisions. 
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t 

The teacher TTill relate with'and to others \yrith vested interests^ in t;he 

development of the school environment, 

!• The teacher, in his relationships vith ciphers: 

deirpnstrates emotional maturity by behavior consonant VTith 
acceipted social norms; ' ' 

'*2, demonstrates respect for the- opinion of others; 

^ 3. ^ assT!mos responsible' membership In community and professionally' 
ori!ented organizations; ^ ^ 

.4. recognizes potential iii5)act of mature .collective professional 
' action toward objectives; 

5; effects and influences development of ethical professional 
standards; 

6. effects and influences the establishment of relevant recruit- 
ment-, selection,' training, Certification, and induction of 
beginning and ''tenured" faculty; ^ x_ 

- *7. demonstrates confidence in his ability by* taking^ considered 
action that may be criticized by others; . 

*8. seeks assistnace arid counsel from more^ e^cperienced colleagues 
and tahes appropriate action ^ 

recognized the personal concern of parents for their children^ 
and shows respect and admiration for this cohcern; 

•^10. empathizes and appreciates individuals of divergent back- 
^ grounds and interests by listening to and rationally exami- 
ning the contributions of persons from rual, urban,, subur- 
ban^ or foteign cultures. , ^ *- 

II. The teacher, in his relationships xd.th the community: 

t • 

•^1. ^ demonstrates .respect for local community values and iristitu- 
tions, even VThen they s6em provincial o^ limited;, 

, '^2. demonstrates an active Interest in local tamnunity affairs; 

•3. influences and effects finanacial support for education; 

*4T^^" effects relevant community tnvolv^ment^^ policy and Qi^rricu- 
lar objectives; ^ * ' • ' ^ ' 

~ 5^ Influences and effects •systeiAatic research and renewal of 
school .'programs; \ • * * 

6. effects appropriate professimo^ evaluation schemata;^^ 

^ " • ' 

. 7. helps 'develop and supports effective separation of personnel 
unable to aphieve'or maintain competency in a just manner; 

•45 ' ■ ■ ■ " . 
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8, ^nfiuences and participates responsibility in the support 
/^^of democratic behavior; 

i. supports evaluative' mejasures of organization effectiveness, 



*GOIDELIN32 VIII: The Institution- should provide 
experiences vhich enable the teacher to function 
both as a science teacher in a self-contained 
classroom and as a. member of an instructional 
team. 



ROLE: 
INTERA9TING 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
DESIGN 
SOCIAL 

"TEACHNOLOGIST 

ASSUMPTION: Teaming is considered to be an effective way of planning / 
for and evaluating the implementation of instiruetional activities. 

The teactier demonstrates the. ability to contribute to team planning 
of instruction. ♦ 

I. The teacher contributes to taaa planning by: 

' *1. negotiating and accepting eompfomises x^hile developing 
,flcience activities to' be carried out by the team; 

2. revealing the way he sees and does things; / 

•v-^^. bringing out the essential patterns, motives, and beHavioVs 
.in a situation in order to receive clear and accurate feed- 
back information concerning the relevancy and effectiveness 
*of his behavior; * 

modifying teaching behavior where it is appropriate to 
^ in5)rove team effectiveness; 

a 

\ 



5, ' trying out new patterns of thought and heh&vior in order to 

experience ^he process of chang6; 

\ ' • 

6. examining nature of the team discussion to » determine the 
emphasis ^Aiich is placed oh content and process; 

-7. ewttaining and participating in the decision-making procedure 
of the team; ^ 



8# observing the behavior of the team Itom tbe point of view . ^ 
of what its purpose or fonction seems to be; 

*9., demonstrating the al?ility to work as a t^am xgri^out aliena- 

ting other members of the te^ or becoming alientated himself; 



10,. helping colleagues learn^how to. learn from the process of ^ 
prepara t ion-ea^erjjacucation-'f eedback ; ^ 



t 



*11, diredting a teacher aide* in a task supporting tBe team 
effort without alienating^ the aide; 
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*12* modifying the direction given to a teacher aide on the basis 
of suggestions Bade by the aide; , ' - 

\ ^ accepting directions or help from another member of an . 

. instructional team (lead teacher, science consultant,, prin- » 
cipal)witfa%ixt demonstrating personal disaffection; 

*14» tolerating differences in valties, language, and behavior 
patterns of other team members; * 

*15. demonstrating self-control by ^ot sho^d-ng frustration: or 

p anger in the face 6f probing questions or ideas which 
^ , challenge his o\m position* 

V. CONCLUSION 

in"- 

' There ^s, has been, and xd.ll be, much written on (Aii^etency based teacher 
educatioft. Its spirit and intent as a movement is being scruitinized, clarified, 
and exploited extensively in the literature^ ^^^'^ these ideas and 

concepts are consistent xdth each other remains to be ascertained* What is highly 
probable Is that many approaches xd.ll develop as to how and' x«^6re teachers develop 
competence as well as in v;hat con^'etencies teachers should de^^op* The questions 
raised here were: 01) T^hat teapher roles and models exist as d?r£;ahizers for ^ 
certain subsximed compe'tencies; (2) Vlhat enabling acti\;rities can be provided for 
selection and development of competence; (3) VJhat^^eamer cofl^etencl6s are the 
result of the teacher's competence; ^d (4) VJhat degree of success can be anti- 
cipated when support ele^ients in the teaching-learning environment are present 
or absent? ^ - < - . • 

The consistent focus revolves arotmd .planning, liiq)lementation, and evaluation 
of materials and resources, teacher coiqpetencies, aiid, last but not least, learner 
competencies. It is not' my fcon tent ion to end at. this point x/ith the identiflcatio 
and categorization of compet^encies per se« The^^cojipetencies listfed are inconylete 
and are far from being all ii^lus^ve*, ^ Presently the notion of science con5)etence 
is nebulous an<f<tJE<?sipo.yncrat^(X., JLt is^pafrticular and peculiar to certain region^ 
eflecting a school of thougjhtr^'The attempt here has been to J^eclfy competentejL- 
statements that one selects from or is counseled through l?ut ultimately resul 
Inl consistent and just behavior with chi^ren* This responsibility is aharei 




the individuals learning and th<^ individuals teaching^and extends itself to the 
sha4>ing of ^ the support system by ^^ich we exhibit that responsibility. It is not 
^d.thin our reach to create "perfect^' institutions and people BUT, is well xdLthin 
reach to create justice, consistency and credibility in ourselves and our insti- 
tutions. 
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